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Introduction 


The concept of voluntary service has evolved quite a lot over the past 
years. In the early sixties it seemed that it had come of age. ““Youth”’, 
the forerunner of RISK, published an issue on service in 1961 which 
heralded the news of the Peace Corps and spoke emphatically about 
what was going on and what had yet to be done. Voluntary service 
already had behind it forty years of history — its values seemed solid 
and safe. 


However, as hopes vanished for a rapid development along Western lines 
within the Third World, voluntary service began to be seen as yet 
another instrument of power used by the rich against the poor, as 
volunteers from ‘“‘developed’’ nations poured into the Third World. 
Much of this issue of RISK is devoted to this particular aspect of 
voluntary service activities. Archie Le Mone, a member of the Youth 
staff of the World Council of Churches, discusses their highly political 
nature and outlines the elements which should contribute to a relevant 
definition of voluntary service. Yet, in spite of all its shortcomings, 
voluntary service is flourishing and more than one UN agency and 
national government are turning to it as a hopeful possibility for the 
Second Development Decade. 


Of course, everybody has a different idea of what voluntary service is. 
To avoid any misunderstanding, it should be made clear that this issue 
of RISK is devoted to certain types of voluntary activities only. 
Volunteers can serve individually or in a group, with participants from 
just one country or from many. Their term of service varies from a few 
weeks to a few years. Here different agencies have different termi- 
nologies and while for some a year will be long-term service, for others 
it is only short-term. In this issue we have adopted the definition used 
by Ecumenical Youth Service of the World Council of Churches’ Youth 
Department. EYS sponsors short-term projects (up to six weeks) and 
long-term ones (up to a year) all over the world and all of them are 
served by international groups. The purpose and function of such 
camps are dealt with in the last article of this issue, Good Will or Evil 
Goods? , by Andris Barblan. 


The group addressed by Ivan Illich in a speech printed here under the 
title To Hell With Good Intentions, comes under the category Of short- 
term group service. It is an all-American group, which perhaps explains 
some of the bitter remarks made by the speaker. However, the highly 
critical stance Illich takes goes much further than his restricted audience 
and questions the assumptions of all voluntary service work. Illich gives 
a dramatic support to Le Mone’s argument. 


Thus far we have dealt with the theory of voluntary service: now to 
more concrete examples. This issue begins with a photographic essay by 
John Taylor on the evolution of the work camp. Another pictorial 
section shows the day to day life in a European social service project 
held in Liverpool, England, in the summer of 1969. However, most of 
the issue is devoted to excerpts from reports made by volunteers at a 
long-term EYS project in Gurupi, Brazil. In this section, people who 
actually took part in a service project tell their story: some are critical, 
others delightfully personal, others hopeful. The Gurupi experience was 
an interesting one, for it emphasised certain fresh aspects of voluntary 
service and showed how some basic problems and attitudes remained 
despite the attempt to shift the emphasis. This explains the very diver- 
gent, sometimes conflicting opinions presented. 


It is not an all-embracing theory on service in the Second Development 
Decade that RISK aims to present in this issue. Rather it tries to 
anticipate it and to offer some insights and points of reference for 
further discussion. That is why Africa provides more than just a cover. 
It also gives a direction, for in February 1971 a significant seminar on 
voluntary service will be held at Mindolo, Zambia, by young Africans 
who head voluntary service organisations in their own countries. They 
will attempt to redefine voluntary service in their own terms and we 
look to this seminar to give directives for action in the future. 


Indeed, there seems little “‘risk”’ in raising the question as to whether 
voluntary service serves the bad conscience of the rich and idle better 
than it serves the poor and oppressed. It is fortunate that more and 
more people are coming to recognise this dilemma and so there is some 
chance of methods being changed and policies being altered in such a 
way that good will is less likely to result in evil goods. 
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Getting Rid of the Bourgeois 
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In these pages Archie Le Mone raises the 
question of the political nature of voluntary 
service and the need to go beyond its middle 
class suppositions. 
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Voluntary service is and always has been a bourgeois concept. Tra- 
ditionally only those who had the time and the money were in a 
position to participate in voluntary enterprises. And when it comes 
down to items such as time and money, these two factors certainly 
tend to exclude those who are not from middle-class, stabilized 
backgrounds. 


This is not a critical statement, it is a statement of fact. An illustration 
of this point — that voluntary work is of middle-class origin — can 
readily be seen in the “types” of persons who are normally engaged in, 
or, at least, associated with non-salaried (though this is:a flexible 
category in many instances) activities. These individuals are usually 
from the university class, young professionals and other such persons. 
More times than not, volunteers are from industrialized societies; 
few are from the “Third World’. One only has to look at the various 
Peace Corps programmes to recognize this fact. 


It is a safe assumption to make that even the origin of voluntary service 
movements, whether secular or religious, has been couched in philo- 
sophies of “doing good” to those who are “‘less fortunate’’; that these 
movements were originally designed to “help those in need’”’. Obviously 
there is nothing wrong in that idea as such. However, the problem 
comes into the picture when volunteerism continues to express itself in 
terms of doing work for others for so long. A definite and profound 
change in the basic concept of voluntary service has to take place. And 
it is more important than ever that this change — a progressive change — 
comes during the “era of development” concerns and related matters 
vis-a-vis the non-industrialized societies. 


Toward a De-bourgeoisized Voluntary Service 


As previously pointed out, voluntary service has usually been a tradition 
belonging to the affluent quarters of the world’s societies. And where 
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non-Western organisations are participating in this type of service, they 
have been developed by founders who have been persons from 
industrialized countries in most cases. In other words, the idea of 
voluntary service has been “‘transplanted”’, and the “‘structure’’ of the 
movement or organisation has been closely patterned after a European 
or North American counterpart. 


Voluntary service may be here to stay. There are over a hundred 
voluntary service organisations which are members of the UNESCO 
sponsored Coordinating Committee for International Voluntary Service. 
There are hosts of other voluntary service groups in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. Therefore, those of us, individuals or groups, involved 
in it must now think in terms of a new concept concerning volun- 
teerism: the present pattern of our activities needs fundamental, 
progressive alteration. In other words: WE NEED TO _ DE- 
BOURGEOISIZE VOLUNTARY SERVICE! 


I do not think this idea is especially new. There have been scores of 
meetings, dozens of conferences and countless discussions on this issue 
of changing the role and function of voluntary service: that it has to 
become less middle-class oriented. The difficulty is not concerning 
what should be done, but how (and, I might add, when! ) it should be 
done. 


The Gurupi Experience 


It has been the recent experience of the World Council of Churches’ 
Ecumenical Youth Service to attempt a move — albeit minor — 
‘towards a de-bourgeoisized voluntary service’. This effort was in the 
domain of a long-term project in a developing country in cooperation 
with a national youth organisation. Such long-term projects last for 
ten months to one year. 


During the autumn of 1968, fourteen young, skilled volunteers were 
recruited to serve in the North of Brazil, in the State of Maranhao, in 
the Gurupi resettlement project — a pioneer effort in which farm 
families were developing the interior of the country in terms of 
agriculture, animal breeding, farm cooperatives and the like. This 
project at the time of the volunteers’ arrival was approximately seven 
years old. A lot had been accomplished, a lot had to be done. 


The unique feature of the project was the radical class and national 
composition of the fourteen participants. For example, out of that 
number twelve were from developing countries. It was, indeed, a 
multi-lateral effort. It represented a new trend, a new composition in 
the area of voluntary service in the Third World. 
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Such efforts need to be duplicated by more groups and organisations, 
especially those with more resources, better training facilities and a 
larger number of experienced staff members. However, just having 
multi-lateral teams is not enough. New approaches, based on a fuller 
understanding of the receiving country’s needs must take place. 
Further, along this same line, it is mandatory that the exchange of 
inter-Third World personnel takes place. 


A Freedom to Define 


In the final analysis, voluntary service has to be defined — redefined — 
by those who are not in a position to volunteer in the usual sense of the 
word. And this reshaping of voluntary service must take place within 
the context of the equal sharing of responsibility of function. That is 
to say, traditionally “‘receiving” countries should not only inform the 
“sending” countries and organisations as to what they expect and then 
have the latter act accordingly; these countries must also be in a 
position to initiate their own programmes without external influence — 
to define what they want to do. 


Behind this consideration is, of course, the financial question. And that 
implies a redistribution of resources as well as high placement of non- 
Western personnel in the decision-making areas of voluntary service 
groups, movements and organisations which operate overseas pro- 
grammes. This is a potential way of ensuring a new approach, of 
changing the old pattern, of moving towards a non-Western continuation 
of an originally Western idea. 


The Opportunities for Voluntary Service 


In this next period voluntary service will either stand or fall on the 
implementation of three essential factors. First and foremost, a 
redefinition; secondly, fuller participation of traditionally “receiving” 
countries; and, thirdly, a political sophistication of the world’s socio- 
economic situation on the part of those volunteers coming from the 
industrialized countries. This last point, which is equally as important 
as the first, needs to be developed further. 


We are in what is called “‘the era of development’’. From the prestigious 
United Nations right down to small private organisations, the emphasis 
is on “developing” the Third World: Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
Obviously voluntary service organisations are not excluded from this 
movement. They too have their role to play, and a valuable one. 
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It is safe to assume that volunteers from the Northern hemisphere will 
continue to serve in foreign fields. We now have to think seriously 
(and act in the same fashion) of the traditional volunteer no longer 
taking a leadership role: to recognize that he can no longer be the 
“expert”, though he may be specially trained. 


Voluntary service is growing. This is particularly true in countries where 
governments are offering two years alternative service in lieu of a 
military obligation. The receiving countries are even more called upon 
to exercise their demands as to who comes, for how long and even why. 
(To say nothing of the fact that Western countries can presume that 
alternative service personnel are supposed to go to developing countries. 
What do or did the developing countries have to say about such a 
decision — anything? ) 


In the private sector, the non-governmental areas that is, the picture is 
just about the same; however, with non-governmental organisations, 
there is, at least in theory, if not in actual practice, a greater amount of 
flexibility. Such an asset is invaluable vis-a-vis foreign movements and 
organisations which wish to send personnel. It means there can be more 
direct control over the policies governing the programme. This is an 
important feature because the elements of risk and error tend to be 
reduced. 


Given the fact that non-governmental agencies are more flexible, the 
requests to send volunteers: cati be more closely watched by “the 
receiving country. They can build in their own safety measures to 
ensure that the volunteer does not become a “permanent fixture’’. 
Even more important than this is the fact that there tend to be more 
private volunteers to choose from, and therefore all parties involved 
can be more accurate in their selection (in theory at least) and thereby 
get the best person available. 


The Threat of Misguided Enthusiasm 


Many foreign volunteers are persons with a very high amount of 
enthusiasm. They want “to do something”. Such attitudes in and of 
themselves are commendable, if not vital. However, there is a tendency 
at times for this enthusiasm to be just a bit misguided. In the final 
analysis this definitely does far more harm than good. But what is 
misguided enthusiasm? Several factors can be given as examples. There 
are others but these seem to be the most recurrent in terms of what 
critics of non-governmental agencies say about volunteers coming from 
that sector: 
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We live in a politico-economic world. Because of this, countries the 
world over are what and where they are; this is obvious. 


A volunteer, any volunteer, must be objectively aware of what has gone 
into making up the politico-economic situation of the country in which 
he is working. In so far as the European or American volunteer is 
concerned, his desire to live and work in a foreign field of service, his 
enthusiasm, needs to be guided and directed toward a fuller under- 
standing of what, in the first place, has brought about the need for his 
presence. That a gap has been created either due to colonialism or 
economic gymnastics which has systematically disallowed nationals to 
be in a qualified position to assume the same duties he is called upon to 
perform. Further along this line, voluntary service workers often tend, 
even after extensive periods of “‘orientation’’, to do their jobs the way 
they are done “back home’’. They also feel that — and this is attribu- 
table to their enthusiasm — they have a responsibility to help, teach and 
direct those with whom they are working. One cannot go so far as to 
say that this is paternalism, but it certainly appears to be “big broth- 
erism’’: a newer version of Kipling’s white man’s burden! 


Ii. .this.cis the, .case,. and -thefe_is. sirome.. indication that ateicsa 
thoroughgoing reorientation of motives is definitely in order. And the 
only parties in a position to do this are the host country administrators 
and organisers. To realize this end, they must be in the decision-making 
committees and councils. And they cannot be “‘domesticated servants’, 
of like minds to the officials and bureaucrats of the sending bodies. 
They need to have their critical stance — and power. In other words, 
it is time for the Southern hemisphere to do the directing and the 
teaching. If this is not the case, then in this coming period, voluntary 
service be damned! 


The Money Game 


Every programme implies money. It also implies the accurate identi- 
fication of a need and the efficient execution of the same. Since non- 
governmental voluntary service organisations do not have money to 
spare, it is doubly important to make good and accurate use of available 
resources. 


Fantastic sums are being spent annually on training and sending 
personnel into the field. Is there a way in which to redirect these funds 
into a more close relationship to the countries for which these people 
are being prepared? But a prior question has to be asked: do voluntary 
service organisations working in relation to foreign countries really 
want to redirect finance into the hands of Asians, Africans and Latin 
Americans? 
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It is said such a policy runs the risk of people “‘misusing”’ funds. 
(When it comes to money the larceny may come out in one way or 
another. But one might call this an unorthodox redistribution of 
wealth — or even reparations! ) However, a greater risk may be involved 
in the fact that such a policy may, in the long run, eliminate the 
necessity for foreign volunteers altogether. Now, what does this have 
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to say about “‘doing good’’, “‘charity”’ and all those other things? 


If money, or the lack of it, caused the need in the first place — the need 
to have the technical field filled — why cannot money fulfil it? In 
development circles it was at one time felt that “‘money is not enough”’. 
Maybe this is true; however, the advocates of the “not enough money 
theory” neglected to posit an alternative. An additional confusing 
element in this theory is the fact that agencies and organisations are 
almost always raising funds in one way or another. 


It is safe to assume that voluntary service and development will go hand 
in hand during this next period. And since all indications point to this 
being the case, it is imperative that: 


1. funds be directed toward multi-lateral planning for multi-national 
teams of volunteers within which the nationals of the host countries 
not only make up the team, but also instruct the other participants 
during training periods; 


2. more use be made of Third World participants and persons from 
surrounding countries in voluntary service schemes; 


3. instead of sending persons to foreign fields of service, an expensive 
operation, redirect those funds into training programmes for Third 
World personnel in their own countries; 


4. organize regional meetings for planning strategy instead of the 
grandiose international affairs; 
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Indigenous Programmes ae 


Few things can set clear lines for programmes of voluntary service more 
accurately than indigenous ideas. In an attempt to realize this end, 
Ecumenical Youth Service is, in cooperation with more than ten 
African voluntary service organisations, jointly sponsoring a Pan-African 
seminar on this subject. The planning of the programme, the agenda 
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5. redirect the enthusiasm of volunteers in the sense of *““de-bourgeoi- 


and the carrying out of the conference is entirely in the hands of a 
national committee representing East, Central and West Africa (both 
English and French speaking). From this seminar, which is tentatively 
scheduled for 1971, we expect many new and creative directives 
concerning voluntary service. Just the fact of holding a seminar like this 
is representative of a new departure, because never before has such a 
cross section of national voluntary service leaders been called together 
to discuss strategy, programme and common problems on a Pan-African 
level. 


Together with our Latin American experience with a multi-lateral, 
ecumenical team, we are endeavouring to accomplish new levels of 
international voluntary service in the private or non-governmental 
sector. 


We would ask others to join in; to lend creative support during this 
next period which will be very important for voluntary service 
organisations from the North, because this may be our last chance for 
relevancy. 
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Ivan Illich, a Viennese by birth, studied in Europe before becoming a Roman 
Catholic priest. In 1951, when he was 25, he went to North America and 
became a US citizen, but most of his work and attention was turned to the 
problems of Latin America. Later he started CIDOC (Centro Intercultural de 
Documentacion) in Cuernavaca, Mexico. At the Centre people interested in 
the fate of Latin America and looking for alternatives to the existing political 
organisation can meet and discuss freely. This has made right wing observers 
claim that Cuernavaca is “a hotbed of subversive action”, while many left 
wing enthusiasts hail the experiment as “a meeting place for almost all Latin 
American guerillas”. This has caused trouble for Illich, especially from Rome, 
though the Centre’s secular nature has saved it. Illich renounced his priestly 
duties, though he publically stated that he did not want to be released from 
reading his daily office or from his vow of celibacy. He is still a priest. In the 
speech printed here, which he gave to young people at the Conference on 
Inter-American Student: Projects (CIASP), Illich tries, in a few explosive 
paragraphs, to shatter some of the basic misunderstandings and _ false 
assumptions which lie behind the desire to go south and “‘do good”’ 


In the conversations which I have had today, I was impressed by two 
things, and I want to state them before I launch into my prepared talk: 


I was impressed by your insight that the motivation of US volunteers 
overseas springs mostly from very alienated feelings and concepts. I was 
equally impressed, by what I interpret as a step forward among would- 
be volunteers like you: openness to the idea that the only thing you can 
legitimately volunteer for in Latin America might be voluntary 
powerlessness, voluntary presence as receivers, as such, as hopefully 
beloved or adopted ones without any way of returning the gift. 


I was equally impressed by the hypocrisy of most of you: by the 
hypocrisy of the atmosphere prevailing here. I say this as a brother 
speaking to brothers and sisters. I say it against many resistances within 
me; but it must be said. Your very insight, your very openness to 
evaluations of past programs make you hypocrites because you — or at 
least most of you — are decided to spend this next summer in Mexico, 
and therefore, you are unwilling to go far enough in your reappraisal of 
your program. You close your eyes because you want to go ahead and 
could not do so if you looked at some facts. 


It is quite possible that this hypocrisy is unconscious in most of you — 
not in all, of this I am very certain. Intellectually, you are ready to see 
that the motivations which could legitimate volunteer action overseas 
in 1963 cannot be invoked for the same action in 1968/69. “‘Mission- 
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vacations” among poor Mexicans were “the thing’ to do for well-off 
US students earlier in this decade: sentimental concern for newly- 
discovered poverty south of the border combined with total blindness 
to much worse poverty at home justified such benevolent excursions. 
Intellectual insight into the difficulties of fruitful volunteer action had 
not sobered the spirit of Peace Corps Papal-and-Self-Styled Volunteers. 


Today, the existence of organizations like yours is offensive to Mexico. 
I wanted to make this statement in order to explain why I feel sick 
about it all and in order to make you aware that good intentions have 
not much to do with what we are discussing here. To hell with good 
intentions. This is a theological statement. You will not help anybody 
by your good intentions. There is an Irish saying that the road to hell is 
paved with good intentions: this sums up the same theological insight. 


I would have prepared my speech differently, particularly in style, had I 
had these five hours of conversation with you. I would have made it 
less harsh and even more definite. I cannot change now because my 
control of English is not good enough to keep my statement under- 
standable if I change it while reading it. 


Before I prepared this statement, I wanted to say something more. In 
the course of this day I came to believe in the survival of CIASP. On 
coming here I considered it my duty to continue my efforts toward 
getting you out of business. I now see that too much money, too many 
vested interests, too many illusions back CIASP to allow this organ- 
ization to disappear. Therefore, we have to ask ourselves: what to do 
with CIASP — since it cannot die. 


I have reached the conclusion that, quite conceivably, there are a few 
people who could profit from the experience of the past years of 
CIASP and develop some kind of educational agency which makes it 
possible for North American students to live in Mexico. By “live,” 
I mean “Live” with a capital ’L”; live in the biblical sense in Mexico 
for a month, fully aware of the limitations of such an experience, of the 
danger of narcissistic illusions in such a short encounter and yet to 
LIVE there. 


I have no evidence that CIASP as a whole should or could serve this 
purpose in the future because it might be too much marked by the sins 
of its origin which are not recognized as sins by you, but rather 
considered as simple shortcomings. I do not think that real conversion 
is possible unless one says: “I was not mistaken, I was wrong, I let 
myself be led into the organization and the first structuring of CIASP 
by my deep-rooted pride, belief in my superiority, my conviction that I 
had something to give.” I do not believe that such ‘“‘conversion’’ is 
possible for a whole organization, but I do believe that it is possible for 
a few individuals. 
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Some of you might still profit from the past experiences in and through 
CIASP. The very frustration and humiliation which participation in 
CIASP programs might have meant for you, could lead you to new 
awareness: the awareness that even North Americans can receive the 
gift of hospitality without the slightest ability to pay for it; the 
awareness that for some gifts one cannot even say “‘thank you.” 


Now to my prepared statement: 


For the past six years I have become known for my increasing 
opposition to the presence of any and all North American “‘do-gooders’”’ 
in Latin America. I am sure you know of my present efforts to obtain 
the voluntary withdrawal of all North American volunteer armies from 
Latin America — missionaries, Peace Corps members and groups like 
yours, a “division” organized for the benevolent invasion of Mexico. 
You were aware of these things when you invited me — of all people — 
to be the main speaker at your annual convention. This is amazing! I 
can only conclude that your invitation means one of at least three 
things. 


Some among you might have reached the conclusion that CIASP should 
either dissolve altogether, or take the promotion of voluntary aid to the 
Mexican poor out of its institutional purpose. Therefore you might 
have invited me here to help others reach this same decision. 


You might also have invited me because you want to learn how to deal 
with people who think the way I do — how to dispute with them 
successfully, and how to refute them. It has now become quite 
common to invite Black Power spokesmen to address Lions Clubs. 
A “‘dove’? must always be included in a public dispute organized to 
increase U.S. belligerence. 


And finally, you might have invited me here hoping that you would be 
able to agree with most of what I say, and then go ahead in good faith 
and work this summer in Mexican villages. This last possibility is only 
open to those who do not listen or who cannot understand me. 


I did not come here to argue. I am here to tell you, if possible to 
convince you, and hopefully, to stop you, from pretentiously imposing 
yourselves on Mexicans. 


I do have deep faith in the enormous good will of the U.S. volunteer. 
However, his good faith can usually be explained only by an abysmal 
lack of intuitive delicacy. By definition, you cannot help being 
ultimately vacationing salesmen for the middle class “‘American Way 
of Life,’ since that is really the only life you know. 
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A group like this could not have developed unless a mood in the United 
States had supported it — the belief that any true American must share 
God’s blessings with his poorer fellow men. The idea that every 
American has something to give, and at all times may, can and should 
give it, explains why it occurred to students that they could help 
Mexican peasants “‘developing’’ by spending a few months in their 
villages. 


Of course, this surprising conviction was supported by members of a 
missionary order, who would have no reason to exist unless they had 
the same conviction — except a much stronger one. It is now high time 
to cure yourselves of this. You, like the values you carry, are the 
products of an American society of achievers and consumers, with its 
two-party system, its universal schooling, and its Family Car affluency. 
You are ultimately — consciously or unconsciously — “‘salesmen”’ for a 
delusive ballet in the ideals of democracy, equal opportunity and free 
enterprise among people who haven’t the possibility of profiting from 
these. 

Next to money and guns, the third largest North American export is 
the U.S. idealist, who turns up in every theater of the world: the 
teacher, the volunteer, the missioner, the community organizer, the 
economic developer, and the vacationing do-gooder. Ideally, these 
people define their role as service. Actually, they frequently wind up 
alleviating the damage done by money and weapons, or “‘seducing”’ the 
“under-developed” to the benefits of the world of affluence and 
achievement. Perhaps this is the moment to instead bring home to the 
people of the U.S. the knowledge that the way of life they have chosen 
simply is not alive enough to be shared. 


By now it should be evident to all America that the U.S. is engaged in a 
tremendous struggle to survive. The U.S. cannot survive if the rest of 
the world is not convinced that here we have Heaven-on-Earth. The 
survival of the U.S. depends on the acceptance by all so-called “free” 
men that the U.S. middle class has “‘made it.”’ The U.S. way of life 
has become a religion which must be accepted by all those who do not 
want to die by the sword — or napalm. All over the globe the U.S. is 
fighting to protect and develop at least a minority who consumes what 
the U.S. majority can afford. Such is the purpose of the Alliance for 
Progress of the middle classes which the U.S. signed with Latin America 
some years ago. But increasingly this commercial alliance must be 
protected by weapons which allow the minority who can “make it”’ to 
protect their acquisitions and achievements. 


But weapons are not enough to permit minority rule. The marginal 
masses become rambunctious unless they are given a “Creed ”’ or 
belief which explains the status quo. This task is given to the U.S. 
volunteer — whether he be a member of CIASP or a worker in the so- 
called ‘‘Pacification Programs” in Viet Nam. 
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The United States is currently engaged in a three-front struggle to 
affirm its ideals of acquisitive and achievement-oriented “‘Democracy.”’ 
I say “three” fronts, because three great areas of the world are 
challenging the validity of a political and social system which makes the 
rich ever richer, and the poor increasingly marginal to that system. 


In Asia, the U.S. is threatened by an established power — China. The 
U.S. opposes China with three weapons: the tiny Asian elites who could 
not have it any better than in an alliance with the United States; a 
huge war machine to stop the Chinese from “‘taking over’ — as it is 
usually put in this country; and forcible re-education of the so-called 
“pacified” peoples. All three of these efforts seem to be failing. 


In Chicago, poverty funds, the police force and preachers seem to be no 
more successful in their efforts to check the unwillingness of the black 
community to wait for graceful integration into the system. 


And finally, in Latin America the Alliance for Progress has been quite 
successful in increasing the number of people who could not be better 
off — meaning the tiny, middleclass elites — and has created ideal 
conditions for military dictatorships. The dictators were formerly at the 
service of the plantation owners, but now they protect the new 
industrial complexes. And finally, you come to help the underdog 
accept his destiny within this process! 


All you will do in a Mexican village is create disorder. At best, you can 
try to convince Mexican girls that they should marry a young man who 
is self-made, rich, a consumer and as disrespectful of tradition as one 
of you. At worst, in your ““ccommunity development” spirit you might 
create just enough problems to get someone shot after your vacation 
ends and you rush back to your middle class neighborhoods where your 
friends make jokes about “‘spics’”’ and “‘wetbacks.”’ 


You start on your task without any training. Even the Peace Corps 
spends around $10,000 on each corpsman to help him to adapt to his 
new environment and to guard him against culture-shock. How odd that 
nobody ever thought about spending money to educate poor Mexicans 
in order to prevent them from the culture-shock of meeting you! 


In fact, you cannot even meet the majority which you pretend to 
serve in Latin America — even if you could speak their language, which 
most of you cannot. You can only dialogue with those like you 
— Latin American imitations of the North American middle class. 
There is no way for you to really meet with the underprivileged, since 
there is no common ground whatsoever for you to meet on. 
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Let me explain this statement, and also let me explain why most Latin 
Americans with whom you might be able to communicate would 
disagree with me. 


Suppose you went to a U.S. ghetto this summer and tried to help the 
poor there “help themselves.” Very soon you would be either spit 
upon or laughed at. People offended by your pretentiousness would hit 


or spit. People who understand that your own bad consciences push 
you to this gesture would laugh condescendingly. Soon you would be 
made aware of your irrelevance among the poor, of your status as 
middle class college students on a summer assignment. You would be 
roundly rejected, no matter if your skin is white — as most of your 
faces here are — or brown or black, as a few exceptions who got in 
here somehow. 


Your reports about your work in Mexico, which you so kindly sent me, 
exude self-complacency. Your reports on past summers prove that you 
are not even capable of understanding that your do-gooding in a 
Mexican village is even less relevant than it would be in a U.S. ghetto. 
Not only is there a gulf between what you have and what others have 
which is much greater than the one existing between you and the poor 
in your own country, but there is also a gulf between what you feel 
and what the Mexican people feel that is incomparably greater. This 
gulf is so great that in a Mexican village you, as white Americans (or 
cultural white Americans) can, and do, imagine yourselves exactly the 
way a white preacher saw himself when he offered his life preaching to 
the black slaves on aplantation in Alabama. The fact that you live in 
huts and eat tortillas for a few weeks render your well-intentioned 
group only a bit more picturesque. 


The only people with whom you can hope to communicate are 
some members of the middle class. And here please remember that I 
said ““some’”’ — by which I mean a tiny elite in Latin America. You 
come from a country which industrialized early, and which succeeded 
in incorporating the great majority of its citizens into the middle classes. 
It is no social distinction in the U.S. to have graduated from the second 
year of college. Indeed, most Americans now do. Anybody in this 
country who did not finish high school is considered underprivileged. 


In Latin America the situation is quite different. 75 per cent of all 
people drop out of school before they reach the sixth grade of grammar 
school. Thus, people who have finished high school are members of a 
tiny minority. Then, a minority of that minority goes on for university 
training. It is only among these people that you will find your edu- 
cational equals. 
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At the same time, a middle class in the United States is the majority. In 
Mexico, it is a tiny elite. Seven years ago your country began and 
financed a so-called ‘“‘Alliance for Progress.”’ This was an “‘Alliance”’ for 
the ““Progress’” of the middle class elites. Now, it is among the members 
of this middle class that you will find a few people who are willing to 
waste their time with you. And they are overwhelmingly those “nice 
kids” who would also like to soothe their troubled consciences by 
““doing something nice for the promotion of the poor Indians.”’ Of 
course, when you and your middle class Mexican counterparts meet you 
will be told that you are doing something valuable, that you are 
“‘sacrificing”’ to help others. 


And it will be the foreign priest who will especially confirm your self- 
image for you. After all, his livelihood and sense of purpose depends on 
his firm belief in a year-round mission which is of the same type as your 
summer vacation mission. 


There exists the argument that some returned volunteers have gained 
insight into the damage they have done to others — and thus become 
maturer people. Yet it is less frequently stated that most of them are 
ridiculously proud of their ‘“‘summer sacrifices.’’ Perhaps there is also 
something to the argument that young men should be promiscuous 
for awhile in order to find out that sexual love is most beautiful in a 
monogamous relationship. Or that the best way to leave LSD alone is 
to try it for awhile — or even that the best way of understanding that 
your help in the ghetto is neither needed nor wanted is to try, and fail. 
I do not agree with this argument. The damage which volunteers do 
willy-nilly is too high a price for the belated insight that they shouldn’t 
have been volunteers in the first place. 


Of course, for those of you who go in the full conscience that you are 
simply utilizing an organization to go on an expense-paid vacation — 
and I’m sure that those are few in number — you will not understand 
such reasoning, since your first self-admitted purpose is fraudulent. 


If you have any sense of responsibility at all, stay with your riots here 
at home. Work for the coming elections. McCarthy might lose, but 
certainly by campaigning for him you will know what you are doing, 
why you are doing it, and how to communicate with those to whom 
you speak. And you will know when you fail. If you insist on working 
with the poor, if this is your vocation, then at least work among the 
poor who can tell you to go to hell. It is incredibly unfair for you to 
impose yourselves on a village where you are so linguistically deaf and 
dumb that you don’t even understand what you are doing, or what 
people think of you. And it is profoundly damaging to yourselves when 
you define something that you want to do as “good,” a “‘sacrifice’’ 
and “‘help.”’ 
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I am here to suggest that you voluntarily renounce exercising the power 
which being an American gives you. I am here to entreat you to freely, 
consciously and humbly give up the legal right you have to impose 
your benevolence on Mexico. I am here to challenge you to recognize 
your inability, your powerlessness and your incapacity to do the 
“good”? which you intended to do. 


I am here to entreat you to use your money, your status and your 
education to travel in Latin America. Come to look, come to climb our 
mountains, to enjoy our flowers. Come to study. But do not come to 


help. 
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The Gurupi Reports 


Is community development really possible on an international 
and multi-denominational basis? What does it bring to the 
people served? In the following articles, participants in a one 
year programme in the Brazilian jungle assess the value of the 
work achieved from the standpoint of their expectations and 
their own involvement. 


REBECCA LEANO FROM THE PHILIPPINES 


New language. New relations. New environment. This was the atmos- 
phere with which the Long-Term Ecumenical Project began. It was 
sponsored by the Ecumenical Youth Service together with the Latin 
American Union of Evangelical Youth (ULAJE) and the Brazilian 
Union of Evangelical Youth (UBRAJE). We started with ten days of 
language course, a series of lectures by authorities on Brazilian 
culture and society with an introduction to the Amazon Region and the 
Gurupi Project, and daily field trips to government and private 
institutions highlighted the orientation phase. How difficult it was, at 
first, to pronounce Portuguese words; to get used to the tonal quality 
of the language was even harder! And how those evening lectures 
dragged to the late hours due to endless translations! 


The team was composed of 6 Latin Americans — a youth worker from 
Costa Rica, two agronomy students from Argentina and Uruguay, two 
literacy teachers from Brazil, and ajournalism student from Argentina; 
5 Asians — a civil engineer from Thailand, an agronomy teacher from 
India, a student from Okinawa with mechanical experience, a nurse 
from Indonesia and a social worker from the Philippines; one agrono- 
mist from the Netherlands; one teacher from Africa; and an electric 
engineer from New Zealand who, unfortunately, was taken ill and had 
to return home. There were 9 boys and 4 girls in the group with ages 
ranging from 19 to 32. 


Despite this, however, group life emerged spontaneously. Spoken 
communication was not after all the only link between human beings! 
Leadership roles soon emerged and with the suggestion of Archie Le 
Mone of the Ecumenical Youth Service a leadership commission with 
a tenure of two months was set up to take care of the functioning of 
the group. 


Two weeks later the team was all set to go to Gurupi which was our 
home for 10 months. Located 535 kilometres south of Belem, it took 
us 12 hours by bus to reach it. Set on virgin lands and not too long 
ago thickly forested, Gurupi is situated between northeast Brazil and 
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the vast Amazon Region. The Gurupi Project is a pioneer colonization 
work covering a 3,000 hectare area, administered by the Confederacao 
Evangélica do Brasil. It offers life opportunities to 50 families carefully 
chosen from a host of applicants coming mostly from northeastern 
Brazil. As a Project it is dedicated to improving life conditions of the 
human being. It is a unique response to man’s need to free himself from 
the bondage of poverty, ill-health, illiteracy and ignorance. It seeks to 
enable him to live a fuller life and to make life more human. The 
Project, as a whole, is an organized service that makes possible the 
utilization of resources, both physical and human, in this part of the 
country. 


The Gurupi Project offers a 50-hectare farm to each family which it 
eventually owns, paying for it at a minimum price from the proceeds 
of his farm. It renders financial assistance and an array of technical 
services in farming, horticulture, poultry and swine. It has a primary 
school, considered to be a model school in the region. Another 
important service the Gurupi Project offers is health and medical care 
with a fully equipped clinic manned by national nurses. A medical 
doctor, a dentist and a bacteriologist visit the village regularly. A well- 
established farm cooperative, largely managed by the farmers themselves, 
has been proving to be a dynamic and effective socio-economic answer 
to many of their needs. The farm cooperative does not only have a 
tremendous impact on the life of the community but with its growing 
affiliations from the nearby areas it is a potential nucleus of economic 
development in this part of the country. 


In this context the Long-Term Project in Gurupi came into being. The 
volunteers were called upon to contribute and participate in specific 
areas of service according to their skills, training and experience. 


As a social worker, largely dependent on communication as a tool of 
work, my first major obstacle was the language barrier. While orienting 
myself with the local situation, I engaged in a self-styled language study 
requiring a certain degree of concentration and determination. Mean- 
while, I participated in odd jobs like helping in the kitchen, taking 
charge of laundry collection and distribution and helping in the 
infirmary and kindergarten work. Gradually, I embarked on home visits 
which started a meaningful person-to-person contact with the village 
folk. 


To make my attempts to understand better the community, I left 
temporarily the comforts of our group and physical living to live with 
a local family in the village for 6 weeks, sharing their life and engaging 
in their daily routine. 
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It was a family of 6 children with parents in their middle 30’s. Like all 
the other farmers their house was situated near the river which had a 
social function serving as the place where the women folk in the 
neighborhood gathered to wash clothes, take swims or fetch water. The 
family had an orchard and a small swine and poultry project. Among 
the daily tasks we did were to gather beans and/or corn every morning 
before breakfast, fetch water from the river, clean the house and the 
yard, cook meals and feed the animals. Sometimes we went to the rice 
and cotton fields, a few kilometres by foot, to help in the work. 


The mere act of sharing this life was significant in itself. Identification 
with the villagers was established and a first hand experience of their 
problems in areas of health and nutrition was gathered. It was also a 
good chance to experience some of their social and cultural values, 
another asset in social work practice. The communication process, 
however, was the more. profound experience. We talked about their 
lives, their problems as a community, their personal aspirations, my 
experiences and impressions of them; we prayed, ate and worked 
together. I felt I belonged and they took me as one of them. It was a 
unique experience. 


From my stay in the village, aided by frequent contacts with other 
families, I made some observations which were later supported by the 
findings of a socio-economic survey the volunteers conducted. The 
majority of the people suffer from malnutrition. With meat available 
only once or twice a week, the daily food generally consists of beans 
and rice and flour from casava. The nutritive value of food is sub- 
standard, wanting of vegetables, eggs, milk and meat. The majority of 
the families drink fresh water from the river and there is a dire lack of 
health and sanitation facilities. The population is, therefore, predisposed 
to illness. 


Illiteracy is high. Young people marry early and the families are rather 
large in size, the average being 6 members. The population is generally 
young with 53.5 per cent below 15 years of age and only 10.07 per cent 
above 40 years. Because of malnutrition, ill-health, and hard, strenuous 
labor, age shows very early in their physical appearance. It is not 
infrequent to see a 35-year old man or woman looking 10 years older 
than his or her age. 


The above conditions strongly indicated the need for a comprehensive 
social and health education for the community. I drew up a long range 
program for the women in the village with the help of Mrs. Ursula 
Marzall, the Project Director’s wife, in the fields of health and 
sanitation, family planning, care of children, nutrition and home 
projects. Unfortunately, it was not possible to implement the program 
at once. | 
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I also worked with a few families presenting marital problems. My 
work with the kindergarten, attended by 40 children of pre-school age, 
three mornings a week, was very rewarding. Acting as co-teacher, I made 
some teaching materials and introduced some simple instructional 
methods adapted to their level. What was more heart-warming than to 
see a child unfold his interest in learning? 


Teaching was not meant to be my role in this setting but as the 
occasion demanded it I handled a class in art and a simple introductory 
course in sociology once a week. These were new subjects added to the 
integrated curriculum of the school which some of the volunteers had 
helped plan and implement. Helping coordinate the regular monthly 
meetings of the teachers and parents in the capacity of a school social 
worker also gave me new facets of experience. 


Another area of work which was equally very rewarding was my church 
involvement. I participated in the ministry of Christian education, 
having been elected by the congregation to teach a Sunday School 
class, four months after we arrived in Gurupi. It was also a privilege to 
serve aS organist and choir director as well as to work with youth 
groups. 


I was often asked whether back in my country I also worked with a 
pickaxe. This was on one of the many hot Saturday mornings when 
the volunteers worked with the menfolk in some projects like road 
building and clearing of some land boundaries. It seemed strange to the 
farmers to see a woman, presumably with a career, working under the 
heat of the sun with her hands. 


It was always good to learn new things! It warmed my heart to try the 
things that the village folk did; it was the easiest way to identify with 
them! Manual harvesting of rice, the use of pickaxe, a spade or a large 
knife, helping in white-washing or putting up tiled roofs, or planting 
trees — these were not day to day experiences but when they were done 
they carried on a deep sense of fulfilment and joy. One can never 
imagine the spontaneous and profound interaction process that 
occurred during these work activities. 


Of equal importance and significance as the work aspect was our group 
life. We shared our physical living (housing and board) with the local 
Gurupi Staff which had also an international participation, enriching 
our experience. Aside from our individual work, our team had regular 
activities like business meetings, study sessions and discussions. Bible 
study and worship was optional. We had regular recreational hours, 
picnics and informal parties. 
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The process of living, working, sharing and learning together was one of 
the more unique values of the long-term project. While ordinary 
community living carries its own demands on its participants, inter- 
national living exacts greater. 


Mankind’s diversity was sharply displayed in our group life presenting 
itself in various forms which many a time found negative expression in 
our personal and formal relations, blocking deep human communication. 
Thirteen volunteers of different cultural orientation, working for 
common goals and sharing life together for a good period of time, was 
not an easy task. 


Opinions clashed. Values conflicted. Interpersonal relations ranged 
from more tolerance to peaceful coexistence, to mutual acceptance 
or to a strong liking for each other. It was at times painful when 
subjectivity came into the picture. There were lots of frustrations and 
doubts, sometimes finding expression in a cynical attitude. 


Discussing the issues of “worship” and “ecumenism” for instance 
simply drew intense and divisive discussions. While some believed that 
common worship was a “must” in our group life, others thought 
otherwise; that ecumenism was the total experience of living and 
working together amidst diversity. We differed in our ways of ex- 
pressing our beliefs ranging from an emphasis on conservative, outward 
manifestation of faith to one that only the person himself would 
recognize as faith or his unbelief. Likewise, the values and expression 
ol “work , “love”, “‘leadership’,. and so..on were _resarded. and 
demonstrated differently. 


But these were not permanent obstacles! Struggling through these 
differences our group life became richer. Accepting a person for what 
he is and understanding things from his point of view was a most 
revealing and challenging experience. It demanded tolerance, patience 
and foremost, a deep desire to communicate with the other person. 
Thanks for such diversity! How drab it would have been had every- 
body thought and felt alike! 


Where did the 11 months go to so fast? There was yet so much to do; 
so much more to learn. The more profound sharing process had barely 
begun considering the language factor when the work camp drew to a 
close. 


The Long-Term Ecumenical Project was not just an ordinary exper- 
ience. It was a unique and most meaningful venture. Each day was 
significant adding up to a year of involvement, growth and learning. 
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Participating in a task of development to make certain life conditions 
more human and to demonstrate man’s capacity to use his innate and 
physical resources to better his economic and social lot was a very 
enriching experience. Bringing my own experience and orientation from 
a context similar to Brazil, I found the total experience very relevant 
and very meaningful, giving me a new perspective of my own country 
and presenting facets of similar service ventures I could engage in in my 
country. It was nice to share common problems, common needs and 
common sufferings. Having been able to use my training as a social 
worker, I gained professional growth. 


As a venue of faith, the Long-Term Ecumenical Project deepened my 
life. The Church seeks to serve “the whole man” and this was candidly 
expressed in the community development program we participated in. 
The total experience brought me to raise questions as to the Church’s 
response to the many problems of poverty, the Church’s role in 
developing countries. 


Furthermore, the Long-Term Ecumenical Project was a unique exposure 
to human diversity. Community living admist such diversity was most 
challenging. It was a concrete manifestation of the brother hood of 
men. The process of working, living, sharing and learning together, 
coming from diverse orientation and cultural background was a truly 
ecumenical encounter. Exchanging ideas and experiences, discussing 
national and international problems, sharing idealism, cynicisms and 
aspirations — all made the experience most enriching. Observing 
cultural differences, meeting people, being in foreign lands and 
travelling was an education. 


Done in the spirit of voluntary service, the Gurupi experience was 
doubly meaningful. 
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DOMINGOS GIROLETTI FROM BRAZIL 


Gurupi was not just an: experience for me, it still is. It was not an 
experience that just ““happened”’ as so many others do, but something 
that I still feel, and above all, still live over and over again. Ten months 
of voluntary work may be regarded as loss, because it demanded the 
interruption of my studies for a year, the change of environment, the 
separation from my job, because our contribution was limited, because 
Gurupi is like a drop of water in the ocean of developmental demands 
from developing countries. 


Gurupi must be seen in a context of life, work, and personal achieve- 
ment, instead of being considered as loss. 


In this story, I will try to express, in terms of personal impressions, how 
I regarded the project, what I think and how my own experience in it 
worked out. 


Expectation of the Project 


I thought and hesitated many times before I decided to take part in the 
Gurupi Project. Once I decided, I foresaw many prospects, since this 
was an International Work Camp to be held in an unknown region. 
I knew this to be a positive contribution to development, although 
somewhat limited, and it held the following prospects for me: 


a) Cultural enrichment by means of deeper contacts with people from 
other countries and interchange of experiences in life and de- 
velopment. 


b) Gain of professional experience through practical work, a better idea 
of developmental needs and, consequently, a greater professional 
preparation for the continuation of my studies. 

c) A better conception of life, of its meaning and a clearer idea of what 


it holds for me in the future. 
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First Contact with Community Life and Reality 


When we arrived at Gurupi all of us expected to find the planning of 
the work we were to undertake completely ready. But it wasn’t so. 
This was one more task we would have to face. And this is where the 
first difficulty arose. For some volunteers, the adjustment to the work 
and to the local community was quite easy, due to their specialization 
and mastering of the idiom. But those who did not have these facilities 
found many difficulties and problems. 


It is not for me, here, to discuss who should have done the planning or 
if it should have been done at all. I only want to emphasize the 
atmosphere of dissatisfaction and frustration that was felt by the 
whole group, due to the contrast of what we expected and what we 
found. This had a tremendous influence on our community life and for 
some it was a constant problem. 


The problems that arose as a consequence of this were more due to a 
general frustration, quite understandable in itself, than to a real 
preoccupation in provoking them. For example, every time we tried to 
analyse our participation in the project, there was a certain competition 
among the campers, a mutual suspicion regarding possible denunciation, 
all in personal terms. 


The first differences of opinion appeared when we were defining our 
mission in the project. Some wanted to undertake a joint work, like 
the construction of warehouses, something material that would always 
witness our presence. Others, on the contrary, felt that we should 
develop the specific skill of each one, in those fields in which the 
community was unable to do so, or hire a technician; these last ones 
thought that the building of something material was a paternalistic 
attitude and if there was something that under-developed countries 
were fed up with, it was paternalism. 


Another factor that undoubtedly influenced the community life of the 
group was our attempt at defining ecumenism. Not that this led to any 
religious proselytism, but to different ways of feeling and living it. 
For some, ecumenism consisted in getting together every day to read 
the Bible, pray and meditate; for others it consisted in the work for the 
community essentially, that is, in service. In other words, a group of 
people with different religious concepts work together for the 
community; they never bother with outward religious manifestations. 


Of course, there was a polarization of attitudes so that the problem 


was only solved with the arrival of Archie Le Mone with whom it was 
amply discussed. 
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In my opinion, these three problems, in the solution of which we failed, 
had a great influence on our life in common, and sometimes in personal 
relations. In spite of them, however, our life together was of an extra- 
ordinary human wealth in terms of first accepting one another, next 
working together in spite of disagreements, then understanding other 
people with other habits, exchanging ideas, experiences and cultural 
information, defending a point of view, expanding our horizons and so 
much more. 


This cultural enrichment was what I expected most from our life in 
common, but unfortunately it didn’t turn out as I hoped. 


My Part in the Gurupi Project 


Before beginning the work, Telmo Frantz and I took some time to in- 
volve ourselves in the context, to understand the project, to come to 
know the people, their problems, their situation, their way of thinking, 
to become familiar with the universe of their vocabulary, to understand 
their world and to develop activities that would put us in contact with 
the men with whom we would work. 


Afterwards, we made an educational plan: its basic preoccupations 
were to focus on the priorities in the educational needs of the popu- 
lation, in a small term, and to foresee their needs in a long term, and at 
the same time, to lay hold of all the human element available for this 
indispensable task. We established, as our first priority, the literacy of 
adults, men and women. We began the work in the middle of December 
and it went on until the end of the last fortnight of March, with a 
duration of approximately 60 hours of course. 


The results were satisfactory, though not what we expected. Many 
gave up, though the 25 that kept on until the end learned quite a lot. 


Those that did give up did so, roughly, because of things such as 
technical deficiencies, external reasons and psychological factors. 


a) Technical deficiencies are the errors of the course in itself: for 
example the use of posters which were not very expressive instead 
of slides and a projector, as the method demanded; the lack of a 
skilful designer who could make these posters; the general structure 
of the course and the lack of experience of the volunteers. 


b) External reasons, that is, things contrary to human wish, such as 
holding the course during the rainy season and consequently,the 
impossibility of sharing in the culture circle for lack of shelters; 
the distance between the place where the course took place and the 
houses of the pupils; the impossibility of the housewives to take 
part. 
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c) Psychological factors — which we shall call the second phase — 
consisted in the condensation of the main topics in Portuguese, 
Mathematics, Social Studies (History and Geography) as taught in 
primary school. We may add to this some technical courses on agri- 
culture, swine and poultry culture. This was tor recent literates and 
other literates in general. In Portuguese we insisted on reading, 
analysis and synthesis of texts, and drafting letters. 


In Mathematics, we limited ourselves to the four operations. Some 
notions about interest were planned, and some more practical ideas 
on measures and scales. 


We included Social Studies to politicize man and make him aware 
of his relation to others. 


The technical classes were delivered in practical terms as a pro- 
fessional training; the people were periodically visited by the 
agronomist and the veterinarian. 


Those that attended these classes learned a lot. But many gave up, 
largely because of the reasons mentioned. We can also add that quite 
often the courses were more theoretical than practical. 


According to the plans, there should have been a course for women 
during leisure hours in the daytime, parallel to this other course 
destinated more for men. It was to be a practical course for ladies 
that would focus on aspects related to them such as hygiene at home, 
cooking (in order to make a better use of the local food resources), 
sewing, child education, etc. This course was not carried out. 


The third aspect of the plan foresaw work with the primary school, 
and in a long term, the founding of a junior highschool which was 
already included in the general outlines of the project. 


The work with the primary school in this first semester, when we had 
the opportunity of being its director, was more a task of organizing 
the didactic material of a new library, a work of didactic coordination 
and improvement with the teachers and a team work with the social 
assistant Rebecca B. Leafio concerning the parents of the pupils, trying 
to develop a joint effort of parents and teachers in the education of 
the children. 


What happens is something like this: the pupils learn something at 
school, and at home, they see that same thing being done in a different 
manner. There is a conflict going on in the pupil, between what he has 
learned at school and what he sees at home. Naturally, the pupil will do 
or continue doing what his father does, because he lives 20 hours a day 
at home and because he depends on his parents for affection. 
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It seems clear that the most important thing is to work with adults 
rather than with youth or children, if one hopes to change their 
mentality. We could not establish the results of this kind of work, due 
to the short period of time during which we stayed and worked in 
Gurupi, but we think it has had some positive results. 


The work | did in the educational field was undoubtedly the biggest 
experience of my life, and the one I was able to carry out best in the 
Gurupi Agricultural Project. 


Analysis of the Ecumenical and International Work Camp 


To begin with, a few questions have occurred to me. Is the international 
work camp a real help to under-developed countries? Do these young 
people who come from different countries actually help the poor 
countries effectively and competently? Is it worthwhile wasting so 
many resources in the organization of these camps? Wouldn’t it be 
better to invest these resources by hiring local technicians to carry out 
the work of the volunteers? 

Bluntly, it seems to me that such long-term heterogeneous camps are 
not justifiable in terms of efficiency. 


Now, the ecumenical and international work camp left its mark in 
Gurupi and in many sectors of the project. We left behind something 
real and positive for the growth of that community. On the other hand, 
apart from effective and genuine work, there was a great waste of 
manpower and competent people, not for any lack of good will but due 
to certain circumstances. The language for example, conditioned the 
work of the volunteers and their community life to a great extent. 


Doubtless, those who received the greatest benefits from the work 
camp were the volunteers themselves. It was an unparalleled experience 
which the participants could hardly repeat in another place. 

I am not sorry I took part in the Project as a volunteer during 10 
months. On the contrary, it was a very rich experience: it would be 
very hard for me to live through a similar one. 


DIRK VAN LIERE FROM HOLLAND 


Thirteen men left their home country where they knew their way. 
Thirteen, each one with his typical past, came together in Belem to 
participate in the international long-term workcamp in Gurupi. It was 
enormously interesting for everyone to meet people from all parts of 
the world. Consequently a kind of “hurray” feeling prevailed, which 
apparently promised quite something. The introduction to group 
members with whom you almost could not talk was a bit amazing. At 
first everything was solved peacefully with a little nod and a beguine. 


Our activities were always in group relation. This way everyone felt 
part of a group that was going to do something. In group discussions 
everyone introduced. by turn a .topic,.and we tried: to build: wpca 
common spirit. These discussions generally ended in a projection of the 
view of the introducer which sometimes fitted with the cultural nearest. 
Individually the new situation added up to (a) a hope to do a good job 
this time, and (b) lack of familiar circumstances and people. Everyone 
was looking already for his friends who were familiar with his old way 
of thinking and pattern of behaviour. Archie Le Mone advised us to 
assign a leader before we left for Gurupi. The democratic way was 
approved to be the most proper by the majority. So we elected for each 
two months a commission consisting of three. 


At the end of our introductory course everyone could suspect a little 
more about our internal life. But all together we had not discovered yet 
that equal but totally different conceptions existed and that we had to 
build up something with them. 


After three weeks our thirteen were not transformed to one group 
which could make headway against negative influences from outside, 
which could present itself as a group and which would intercept 
individual difficulties. On the contrary: later on everyone got confronted 
with the pro and contra of each other’s characters. Tolerance, which 
was pretty easy in the beginning because one did not feel oneself 
involved with the other, would only later on develop as a problem. 
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When we arrived in Gurupi it soon became clear that different con- 
ceptions existed about: 


— life 

— organisation of work camps 

— status and attitude of the work-camper in the local society 

— behaviour and responsibility towards a group (and fellow campers). 


Not only the point of view, but also the approach to the problem, was 
totally different. An effort to clear up one of those subjects could be 
felt as urgent by one, while the other experienced such an approach as 
painful and preferred not to be confronted so rigorously with fresh 
ideas. The division into two language groups — a Spanish/Portuguese 
one and an English one — even worsened the problem. It looked like 
a match between a home group and a collection of guests. The guest 
group felt very uncomfortable in the new field and sometimes had 
recourse to unfair play because by all means they did not want to lose 
face. The home group defended its honour and presented a brilliant 
game. This game atmosphere only existed at the beginning of our stay; 
after a month or two everyone started to feel more at home in the 
actual situation (or at least submitted to it). The most interesting 
dialogues were past then, and in the last six months we could just learn 
~ alot from each other. 


The main point of community development is generally the transmission 
of knowledge. That means arranging it in a way that the local people 
themselves will be able, after some time, to realise what they need. For 
me, one way is to have qualified people from outside who can organise 
a project economically, technically and socially. Such outsiders will 
have to be able to adapt themselves to the world of thinking of the 
local people. By this approach the work for the community developers 
will divide up into the following details: 


Organisation 
Research 

Technical execution 
Advice and education 


Organisation: In almost every project lurks the danger that it becomes 
static and paternalistic. The staff has to keep flexibility and give jobs to 
people specially recruited from the local community as soon as possible. 
In this way a project becomes part of the life of the community. In 
order to recruit expert and capable personnel to develop the latent 
organising and technical talent of the people, education and advice will 
be a first necessity. One prevents or cures in this way the attitude of 
apathetic and passive impotence which is familiar to many Brazilians 
(because of the original feudal social structure). 
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Research: Especially in the agrarian sector research is necessary. One 
needs investigation into the fitness of the local situation for a certain 
crop and the best way to grow it. Often all the basic materials which are 
necessary for modern agriculture are completely absent. The second 
phase after research is a good communication with the concerned 
people so that they can make use of the results. In agriculture they will 
need besides the knowledge and the insight, the means, such as good 
seedlings, seeds and fertilizers, to come to higher production. 


Technical execution: Sometimes certain jobs just have to be done by 
amateurs because skilled personnel is lacking, but this is always second 
best. 


Education: After all everything is closely connected with education and 
advice. The biggest danger in the educative sector is again paternalism. 
Certainly with education a paternalistic attitude is fatal for the effect of 
the work. We have experienced this in Brazil as a big difficulty both for 
organisation and education. The Brazilian working man is originally 
accustomed to paternalistic and authoritarian structures. Brazilians will 
often invite you to act paternalistically. When you refuse you go against 
the traditional pattern. Another difficulty for the community developer 
is authority. It will be inevitable that he has a certain authority. 
Authoritarian behaviour, however, is harmful to good assimilation. For 
good assimilation a readiness for continuous self-criticism will be a 
first demand. 


We work-campers in Gurupi were, of course, confronted with these 
general facts. From my point of view we were in the fortunate situation 
that we could do our job as employees in an existing project. That 
made it possible to execute a planned task. On the other hand, the 
alternative is that a working group would have to determine its own 
conduct with a very temporary character. 


The local people and us 


From time to time we really were going a little too far for the farmers, 
for instance when they saw us walking in shorts, or the girls working 
in the fields in swimming suits. There was even a dance and beer was 
drunk. That was the example that we volunteers gave. Besides, 
unconscious attempts were made to transmit this way of life in the 
evening alphabetization course for adults, and very lightly in the youth 
clubs. For many young people it was a dream to have the possibility of 
enjoying life as we did. It may be useful to say that the project was 
taken over four years ago by an ecumenical institute which is running 
the project now. Before it was an American mission post of the 
Presbyterian Church. The American Presbyterian missionaries had 
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gathered a group of followers who saw worldly existence as a side issue. 
During the last years many Catholics have come to reach a spiritual 
equilibrium. It is understandable that the older group (strongly 
confessional) could not accept all these changes. Their conviction was 
that we (whites and other dominators) have according to our advantage 
thrown them from one to the other side, so they would be attacked for 
the umpteenth time, even by a group of adolescent intruders. That we 
nevertheless kept up friendly relations with the whole population of the 
community was thanks to the mild and warm character of the 
Brazilians. Face to face stood a negative reaction in spiritual affairs and 
a positive reaction as regards our work. They had never wanted to miss 
what has improved on the material side, where material means 
everything which is not spiritual. Besides it has to be considered that 
the great number of labourers were not concerned in this problem. It 
was Obviously a middle class problem. The question arises of what 
attitude we can take towards these people (farmers and labourers). 
Would our conscience be solved when we left? Then we would hand 
this group over to the prospectless situation of the country itself! But 
neither do we do good when we present our 20th century technology 
and society with an attitude of arrogance and superiority. 
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SOMSAK NATANETI FROM THAILAND 


More than a year ago youth volunteers from thirteen nations, all 
different races from the far corners of the world, turned their faces 
toward Brazil. Some were from East and South Asia, some from South 
America, and two or three from Europe and Africa. We all had the same 
purpose, namely to travel to ““GURUPI’’, a place about two thousand 
kilometres north of Rio and Sao Paulo. Gurupi is a new settlement 
under the care of the Government of Maranhao State. 


This part of Brazil is an area far removed from economic progress. It 
is sometimes dry and parched, and has many needs for development. 
When we first set foot in the settlement of Gurupi many people were 
watching us. They seemed to be flashing smiles of welcome. I smiled in 
return, and at the same time looked around me. I saw settlers dressed in 
ragged and tattered clothes. No, I did not stare at them in a kind of pity 
or condecension, not even a little. It was as if I were just awaking from 
a kind of trance; as if a small voice was saying something, echoing 
softly deep within my soul. In fact, I heard it clearly. I found myself 
mumbling, “Here I am; go ahead and use me.” 


The next day our group got up and made a kind of inspection tour of 
the settlement, surveying the general situation of Gurupi. Although 
it is unpopular to use the term ‘“‘under-developed” these days, I still 
felt that this word accurately described Gurupi. There were many ob- 
vious needs. Most of the houses were put together of mud and thatch. 
A few had shingles on the roof. The hard earth served as the floor of 
the houses. Apparently they did not know of or like the method of 
lifting the floor above the ground with bricks or wood. For sleeping, 
hammocks were used instead of mattresses and beds. In very few in- 
stances did a home have toilet facilities, either inside or out. Sometimes 
a house doubled as a barn for grain storage. Thus one might find the 
limited living quarters made even smaller. The main diet of Gurupi is 
rice, beans, potatoes, and tomatoes; although sometimes it consists 
mostly of corn. This of course, led to many cases of malnutrition. Most 
of the settlers, from children to adults, had problems with their teeth. 
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If they had had a village slogan, it might have read “Just let us eat, so 
that we can exist’’. 


The school at Gurupi has only two rooms and one or two regular 
teachers. Quite often older students are used for teaching the younger 
ones, and looking after them. In general, the students can hardly read 
or write. In case of sickness or injury, the two or three volunteer 
medical personnel travel from house to house giving medication. This 
is necessary, because there is no hospital or infirmary. These doctors 
and nurses work very hard indeed. Still some settlers have to wait and 
suffer a long time before they get medical attention. Many of Gurupi’s 
citizens still cling to superstitions and try to cure themselves through 
magic. 


Naturally the chief occupation of the Gurupi settlement is farming. At 
the beginning of the planting season the farmers sow the rice, bean, 
corn, tomato, and potato seeds; then they sit and wait for the harvest. 
The years go by following this cycle without much change. The diet is 
not well-balanced; but the living expenses are very low, almost nothing. | 
This, together with the low level of education and lack of skilled man- 
power, must lead us to face the fact that Gurupi is in the midst of an 
area in great need of development. 


Our first task, after exploring the settlement, was to make some repairs 
on the house where our group would be staying. So, three days after 
our arrival, we began putting the finishing touches on a building which 
had been erected and left for us to complete. This would be our home — 
for the next nine months. As for our group, each member had his own 
particular skill. For instance, we had an agriculturalist, a journalist, a 
nurse, teachers, building engineers, a social welfare worker, and others. 
So, with these varied abilities and backgrounds we began our service in 
the settlement of Gurupli. 


At the outset everyone worked hard, forgetting any feelings of fatigue, 
each one giving himself to the common task. It was really an inspiration 
to see individuals devoting their skills to the improvement of the larger 
community. One got the feeling that in a short time this place would no 
longer be the stronghold of poverty and hunger. A. new school, 
improved medical service, and better farming methods would feed and 
clothe the settlers, and drive out the old superstitions that plagued 
them. The thought that I myself would have a part in this development 
was thrilling. And, now, looking back after a year at Gurupi, I still 
see great hope for improved life there. If I have a chance to return 
there, it will surely be an eye-opening experience. And I do indeed 
hope to go back some day. 
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Let’s turn to the actual life of the volunteers in the camp. More 
particularly, let’s speak of the administration of the camp. Most of 
us felt frustrated by the fact that no one was willing to assume the 
position of leadership. This naturally resulted in loss of efficiency in 
our work. We began to lose our enthusiasm little by little. Why was 
this? Well, we volunteers were not able to assess the various needs of 
the community. It was difficult for us to decide which of the various 
projects in the total scheme for Gurupi should be tackled first. That is, 
we could not evaluate the relative needs as to their urgency. As it 
turned out, very often we were forced to follow the suggestions of one 
of our older volunteers (even though we disagreed, and he was not 
officially the leader). Also, if there were any changes to be made in our 
work plan or schedule, this unofficial leader would make them. The 
rest of us usually followed his suggestions. It seemed as if everything 
that was decided coincided with the views of this “Elder Statesman’’. 
The rest of us had little opportunity to offer our ideas, Perhaps 
our ideas were not so important. Perhaps we were just there to supply 
the labour. But the truth is that the work depends on the people who 
actually do it. Workers naturally look realistically at the job. On the 
other hand, those who do not actually put their hand to the shovel, 
might see a task as being within the workers’ ability, when actually, it is 
impossible to complete with the available resources. The result of this 
misunderstanding can be disappointing. 


Our camp had other problems besides that of administration. For one 
thing, there was a general feeling that some volunteers still had rather 
narrow views. There was still some self-centredness. Some seemed 
convinced that all of their ideas or readings of a problem were without 
error, especially when their views were challenged by others. This did 
not help the work. It amounted to a lot of words; words spoken with 
the authority of a boss by someone who was not really the boss. All 
this did not help to accomplish much. I wonder if it was because we 
lacked a real official administrator? Or was it because our programme 
did not result from the creative consensus of the group? The result 
seemed to be that many misunderstandings arose. These misunder- 
standings only served to dull the overall effect of our work. Thinking 
back on this aspect of the Gurupi Project saddens me a bit. If some 
of us had been a little more willing to compromise, then the work 
might have been more productive. In this connection I must admit 
that I was not the perfect camper. Whenever a group of volunteers get 
together for a project such as this the general consensus of the group 
would seem to be quite important. The task is not an individual task; 
and one is not working for his own benefit alone. We are doing the 
group’s work, Gurupi’s work. For Gurupi is a place taking the giant step 
into the modern age. The children of this settlement are waiting eagerly 
for our help, and for the help of other faithful people. They are waiting 
for progress and growth in knowledge, faith, and health. They are 
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anxious to get food, both physical and spiritual. For this reason, the 
volunteer must constantly review his work and his motives. A continuing 
self-evaluation would seem much more helpful than sitting around 
arguing or just working without question. 


I hope I have not given the impression that all of our time was spent 
in arguing with one another. We volunteers had the same basic purpose, 
namely “‘to put service before self’. This simple idea was probably our 
most important gift to the people of Gurupi. The biblical concept of 
“loving one’s neighbour as himself’ is of much more value to a society 
than gold or jewels. Even though we volunteers came from middle class 
families in relatively developed areas, the fact that we underwent 
certain hardships, ate strange food, risked accidents and disease, and 
were not defeated by them, was in itself a contribution to the com- 
munity. Actually the common work formed strong bonds of brother- 
hood and friendship. We simply had to help each other. An important 
lesson for us was the fact that a common project such as Gurupi 
necessitates a daily exchange of ideas. Willingness to hear the other 
person’s viewpoint minimizes group and individual errors. When one is 
faced with a problem beyond his own experience or training, often 
another volunteer could help solve it. Hopefully, this kind of mutual 
help and criticism will not degenerate into useless bickering. The second 
important lesson for us was not to take personal differences and 
problems to work with you each day. Once in a while this happened 
at Gurupi. To brood on these minor matters can bring the work to a 
standstill, and make a small division into a great gulf. Long-term work 
camp volunteers must work at producing harmony in the group as a 
matter of discipline. Helping the whole group as well as helping one’s 
self will encourage good relationships and greater understanding. 


Even though there were lessons to be learned and obstacles to be over- 
come, we were able to accomplish quite a bit in our Gurupi Project. 
We built a new room on the school, repaired the clinic building, fixed 
houses, improved the dining hall and saw mill, made plans for future 
construction, even made a playground for the children, and taught 
improved agricultural methods. Finally, we gave advice on matters of 
health and sanitation. It would be wrong to say that all of these 
projects were an unqualified success, but it was a beginning. It is 
important that follow-up work be done. Even though the settlers of 
Gurupi have got new knowledge, attitudes, or equipment from us, they 
will be of little value if no one stays to advise in the use of these new 
things. What good is a clinic without a doctor? A school without a 
teaener = 


There are still many ways for all of us to help Gurupi. They are waiting 
for skilled helpers. They are waiting for people who can donate 
clothing, medicine and agricultural supplies. They are waiting for more 
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of us who have to show the spirit of service to those who have not. 
They are waiting in darkness for the blessings we have in more de- 
veloped areas. They are waiting; but are they being forgotten? 


At this moment I’m thinking back on a picture of children running and 
playing in Gurupi settlement. They’re thin, with decayed teeth, bloated 
stomachs from malnutrition, and ragged clothes. They are growing up 
in the midst of darkness, without education, and in superstitious fear. 
I’m thinking of a picture of a sick person. He must lie at home, 
suffering, waiting for a doctor or nurse to come. There is no medicine. 
Several people are dancing about in an attempt to appease the spirits. 
This may be their only hope; that some day the spirits will look kindly 
upon them. There is no one else whom they can trust. Sometimes I 
wonder how I can be of much help in this situation. Perhaps my telling 
something of the Gurupi story is a way of inviting others to share this 
concern. It has become a part of me. Whenever I| think of that picture, 
it’s as if that voice is still there calling me. : 


A long-term work camp such as Gurupi is an experience that opens the 
heart as well as the eyes. It is most worthwhile. It is a kind of pro- 
gramme which should be improved, if possible, so that the practical 
aspects and purposes of the camp could be better achieved. However, 
without regard to its purpose of relieving human suffering and 
ignorance, the work camp has many other good fruits. The under- 
standing among peoples, the fellowship in a common purpose, are fruits 
that are difficult to measure. The work camp restores our faith in the 
possibility of peace in the world. From the total experience at Gurupi 
we each take the positive back to our countries and try to encourage 
others to use them; and we take the negative experiences with us, 
trying to see how they can be corrected and improved. Hopefully, the 
final result is that we learn to live together in understanding and love. 


The opportunities for long-term work camp service should be expanded, 
so that more and more people might see something of the loving 
purpose of God for his people in the world. So that more and more 
could hear the “‘voice that seemed to be calling me’’. 
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Good Will Or Evil Goods? 


Andris Barblan 


Here Andris Barblan speaks of the role of 
social service projects in community 
development. 


Voluntary service can have many forms. They vary according to the 
number of volunteers involved, the length of service and the type of 
project. Some organisations specialise in sending qualified volunteers to 
a specific post in countries short of certain skills: for them the period 
of service generally runs to two or three years so that the volunteer 
really has time to adapt to an unknown situation and to use his special 
gifts to the full. The longer the term of service, the greater the transfer 
of knowledge. Other agencies prefer sending groups, very often from 
one country to another. Most of these bilateral programmes cover a 
period of from one to three months. Others still organise short-term 
experiences, up to one month, for international groups in one specific 
community. 


This multi-lateral short-term approach is the subject of the above 
photographic essay, depicting a social service project in Liverpool, 
England. It consisted of getting in touch with under-privileged 
children and organising with them social activities, most often on 
adventure playgrounds. Thanks to the strong links with local social 
workers, the project gave some results and was followed up this year by 
another experience of the same kind. 


Yet, in short-term voluntary service, the service element is most often 
only a pretext for a deep educational experience for the volunteers. 
I think it is more honest to insist on the learning side of the project 
than to pretend that society is going to be changed by activities carried 
out by the project participants. Of course, something can be achieved — 
a road can be opened, a home redecorated, a city sensitised to the pro- 
blems of its migrant workers, parents reminded of their responsibility 
towards their children. But the deepest effect is on the participants 
themselves, confronted by a new situation, discovering a reality they 
had no idea could exist. 


This can have long range consequences by maturing the volunteers 
themselves and making them aware of the daily problems of others, 
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so that, later, they will take more responsible decisions when facing a 
world which is not theirs. 


Such indirect results are very difficult to assess and this is the reason so 
many volunteers come back very frustrated after a service experience. 
They believed they could transform the world, whereas, by the end of 
the project, they are forced to a humble acceptance of their weaknesses 
and powerlessness. At best, they have just been a sign of hope. 
Although it is not enough for some volunteers, even this meagre result 
can make the educational experience successful. Indeed, the project 
must have some clear results so that the participants can evaluate and 
reflect upon the learning process they went through together for a few 
weeks. The difference between the purpose of the adventure and the 
actual results of it allows the participants to focus their attention on 
the real problems they are confronted with in today’s society. 


But does this seeming acknowledgement of failure justify spending so 
much time, money and energy? — No, if a project just brings to one 
spot people of cultural backgrounds so different from that of the local 
inhabitants that they will not be able to assimilate or even understand 
what they see. Indeed, volunteers then feel so threatened that they just 
fall back on their own accepted truths and try to impose them on the 
opposing group. They go back to their home country unchanged. — 
Yes, if there are enough similarities between the local community and 
the group of volunteers so that the participants can see their own 
prejudices questioned and the fundamental assumptions which form the 
basis of their everyday, home routine put to the test. 


In the Western European context, for instance, a French boy can learn 
from a British situation and come back to his social context with new 
ideas about how to improve it. The situation is different enough to 
provoke his thinking and similar enough to allow comparisons. A 
basically regional approach is, then, the most relevant one for a 
satisfactory educational programme. In short-term projects, anyway, 
regionalisation is generally a matter of course: indeed, very rare are the 
young people who can travel from one continent to another just for a 
few weeks. Yet it is not enough to move young people around in one 
region. They should be presented with a situation which is a real chal- 
lenge to their own personality and should be confronted with social 
tensions which could be their own. 


In today’s world, social tensions exist all over the world. They are the 
symptoms of economic disparities, unaccepted differences, unjust social 
relations. In Ceylon, for instance, there are tensions due to basic 
differences in the treatment of people according to the caste they come 
from; in Canada, there are tensions due to the ostracising of the Indian 
community;in Europe, there are tensions due to economic disparities in 
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in large industrial cities and the disintegration of social structures; in 
Africa, there are tensions due to the struggle for self-reliance and 
national identity; in America, there are tensions due to the breaking 
down of a whole system of values, etc.. People are torn, broken, 
smashed by these tensions. They need an opportunity to understand 
which are the forces handling them. They need an opportunity 
to recapture their own sense of balance, to see what they are here for 
so that they can assume responsibility for their everyday life again, so 
that they can overcome and use the social tensions which were 
disrupting their existence. 


In this context, a service project is a catalytic element, that is an 
opportunity for the local people to see things differently, to change 
points of view. Indeed a team of young people, most of them outsiders, 
foreigners, is a kind of corps étranger which, introduced into the local 
situation, gives a totally different aspect to the everyday routine. 
People have to react, accept it or refuse it. The role of the group is to 
be provocative, to be a challenge for the community, so that there is no 
indifference possible. This will not necessarily be expressed by aggressive 
behaviour. Indeed, volunteers, by the sheer fact that they come from 
outside, will be a question mark for they will be able to draw com- 
parisons, even unjustified ones, which will force the local community 
to question its own basic assumptions. 


The work of the volunteers then will consist of trying to understand 
what is provocative and constructive in the local situation. The 
challenge brought in by the group must be in line with the problems of 
the community. There is no need to provoke a Brazilian farmer to sing 
American folksongs, but there is need to challenge the religious 
prejudices dividing Northern Ireland, by showing ecumenical under- 
standing and cooperation. So, the first element of a social service 
project is study: one has to know the context to be aware of the 
tensions and possible conflicts, to be able to act and to be truly 
constructive when meeting and discussing with people of the local 
community. 


The work of the volunteers, then, will be to relate to those they came 
to ‘“‘serve’’. Even this relationship will be a continual study process, for 
through it the project participants will discover and better understand 
the forces the local community has to struggle with. This relationship 
is not an intellectual one only. On the contrary, it should be expressed 
in concrete terms. Thus, if a town area has no real feeling of belonging 
to a community, one could begin with the children, organising games 
for them, giving them a meeting place; then, one could gather the 
parents to discuss the children’s problems and suggest that they, the 
parents, organise themselves to get playgrounds for their children. And 
what about a children’s clothing exchange? And should not this 
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community try to discuss its own problems with the local authorities? 
And this old hatred, could it not be debated in open forum? And this 
place without any leisure activities, could not the volunteers try a first 
theatrical experiment? This community development work is very 
much what was tried in the Liverpool project depicted previously. 


But in a social service project one has to remember that the advantage 
of being an outsider brings with it certain difficulties. First, the project 
is short and everything which is being done has to rest on the local 
community. This means local people have to be involved very early, so 
that the work can be continued after the group leaves. Second, such a 
project means a great humility faced with all the problems of the local 
community. Volunteers cannot simply come and say: this has to be 
done that way and so it will work. Solutions have to be found through 
continual dialogue between the local community and the outsider. It 
has to be the local community solution not the project participants’ 
one. | 


A good social service project must then insist on the volunteers’ group 
life. The participants must develop their own group identity to become 
real partners able to enter into dialogue with the local community. One 
main reason for the failure of such social projects is the impatience of 
the volunteers. They have come to do something and they are asked to 
think and study first, then to form a group before jumping in. The 
temptation can be to undertake dozens of activities. To keep busy 
becomes the equivalent of action and this leads to a total lack of 
emphasis. The challenge of the group to the local community becomes 
blurred and the volunteers will lose any feeling of direction or progress 
in their work. 


It is better if the group can be formed on the spot. Indeed, it is 
dangerous to have, as in bilateral exchanges, people prepared before- 
hand, who know each other too well and whose reaction may well be 
to isolate themselves from the local community. One national grouping 
put as a block in another country reacts by asserting its cultural 
differences, which generally brings about more prejudice towards the 
outside community than existed before. Muiti-national groups, meeting 
for the first time on the site of the project, are much more effective. 
The volunteers are compelled to get to know each other as human 
beings first and only afterwards as representatives of another country. 
This helps them to form a group with its own talents, strengths and 
problems in function of the local situation. Indeed, take one project, 
change the people and you will get widely varying results! 


In Liverpool, the 25 volunteers came from 12 different European 


countries. The language problem, the diversity of activities, the 
hospitality of the local people which brought about the integration of 
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the group with the outside community, made it very difficult for the 
volunteers to develop an early group identity. The lack of an overall 
view of what was going on in the different playgrounds encouraged the 
volunteers to go their own way and give their own little contribution in 
a haphazard way. It was only when the volunteers felt lost that they 
came back to the group and began evaluating their action and coordi- 
nating their activities. Then, during the last week of the project the 
group life became excellent, the work found a thrust and real contact 
with the local population was made possible. Out of this late effort, a 
project follow-up by the Liverpool people was planned and this year’s 
project is part of this programme. 


Thus, a social service project, from an educational point of view, can 
be a social laboratory for the volunteers themselves. They can discover 
the basic rules of social attitudes, learn how to behave responsibly and, 
in this process, experiment with different types of participatory 
democracy. What is the role of the leaders? What is the part to be 
played by the whole group in the normal decision-making process? Who 
can evaluate the progress and achievements of the project? How is this 
to be done (general discussion, committee assessments, etc. ...) and 
when? How can each volunteer contribute to the general planning and 
to the daily programme to the best of his ability? 


Any short-term service project has great educational potential. One 
should not be ashamed of it, thinking that to exploit it would be to 
destroy the service aim of the project. Indeed, the more this potential is 
taken advantage of, the more successful the project can become in 
terms of service. A volunteer made aware of his own limits, of his own 
humanity, is much more tolerant and open, much more ready to listen 
to the other person and to contribute to the progress of the social 
context in which the project is situated. 


In brief, service projects provide a meeting place where volunteers can 
have a common experience. They offer the possibility of learning about 
others, about oneself, about what can be done to change unjust 
situations. They are an all-round educational experience for the re- 
ceiving community as well as for the volunteer. The four main elements 
of any project, which are emphasized differently according to the type 
of service to be rendered, are work, study, leisure and community 
relations. In social service projects, work and community relations are 
one and the same thing. 


For the volunteer, the study element puts him in touch with a local 
situation in an intellectual way, that is, he is challenged by the 
existential experience of relating to outsiders in a little known society. 
This is completed by the rediscovery of social attitude in the moments 
of leisure left to the group to discover its own identity. 
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For the local community, the educational value of any project comes 
from contact with different points of view, from the new focus pro- 
posed by the volunteers whose very presence is a disturbing element, 
putting the everyday routine into question. 


Naturally, from this angle, voluntary service is as dangerous as quick 
sands. It is a risky adventure, confronting that most unpredicatable 
element in the whole creation, man, with his neighbours. Each 
experience will have its own value, each moment of it will be judged 
differently according to the mood, character and fatigue of the 
participants and of the onlookers. Some will have learned a lot, others 
will have protected themselves behind a wall of intolerance. People will 
have discovered unknown forces and prejudices in their own selves and, 
as with all human attempts, the ambiguity between purpose and result 
will be maintained. Good will or evil goods will be fostered in the same 
situation by similar people: what by some will be felt as good, will by 
others be considered evil. 


The great advantage of a service project is to create a laboratory for 
social life, to offer an adventure in common living where man, with all 
his pettiness, all his grandeur, all his ambiguity can be set before each 
of us. 


And that is why we continue to believe in the value of such voluntary 
service programmes. 
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